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EASTER. 1965 Soviet Speaks at Coffee Hour 


j “This time, like all times, is a 
Jery good one, if we but know 
frhat to do with it.” These words 
Af Ralph Waldo Emerson are most 
appropriate as we contemplate the 
iases of our actions and whether 
1 jur actions will lead us toward 
he goals we should be achieving. 
C | Each year there are two seasons 
ftiat are most sacred to the Chris- 
ian: Christmas, the day the Chris- 
Jpon ideal was born; and Easter, 
tic time mortal part of man died 
^trith Christ and was released on 
‘.that first Easter morning for all 
jternity. There could be no Easter 
orn without a Good Friday, no 
Resurrection without a Cross. As 
e move into this the most holy 
™eeks and try to comprehend its 
meaning, may we grasp the real 
gnificance of the Cross and what 
it certifies for the Christian. 

Something needs to be done 
1 bout the way things are. Some- 
hing is wrong with the world as 
t is. Something has to happen to 



Dean Earl T. Willis 


make it into the world it ought to 
be. There is something wrong, 
some plaguing alienation, some 


“Summer and Smoke” Cast 
Selected 


The Sophanes Players are now 
the process of preparing for 
,beir presentation, a drama by 
Tennessee Williams, Summer and 
r moke. The play is scheduled to 
e presented beginning May 19 
( ind running through May 22. 

. In Summer and Smoke, Williams 
l( ;eals with two basic themes, that 
>f the spirit versus the flesh and 
>c rder versus anarchy. He makes 
Jj se of his two leading characters, 
, he ill-fated lovers, Alma and 
t . r fohn, to demonstrate the conflict 
between these themes. The play- 
iVright uses his play to make a 
lomewhat bitter comment on the 
Quality of life in our society. 

J The production of Summer and 

i: 


Smoke is under the direction of 
Mrs. Oberfrank. The assistant di¬ 
rector is Carla Dumire. The cast 
is as follows: Miss Delores Miller 
as Alma Winemiller; Ernie Rudert 
as John Buchanan, Jr.; A1 Trouble- 
field as Rev. Winemiller; Dee Todd 
as Mrs. Winemiller; Jay Catlin as 
Dr. Buchanan, Sr.; Shirley Bun¬ 
ting as Rosa Gonzales; John Sta- 
ciewitz as Papa Gonzales and 
Dusty; Diane Berkley as Nellie 
Ewell; David Walters as Roger; 
Anne Ritchings as Mrs. Bassett; 
Rod Adams as Vernon; Judy Fer- 
rand as Rosemary; Gary Howard 
as Kramer. 

The students of Salisbury State 
are in for another exciting stage 
production. Don’t miss it! 


Local Jaycees Sponsor 
p Miss Wicomico Contest 


r : 

irt The Salisbury Jaycees have be- 
jlun an intensive search of educa- 
ir ional institutions in Wicomico 
bounty for the Miss America of 
65, according to an announce- 
ent today by William C. Living- 
n, director of the 1965 Miss Wi- 
>mico Pageant. 

“The Jaycees, who have sponsor¬ 
ed the local talent and beauty 
Jearch for the past six years, are 
again joining other Jaycee mem¬ 
bers across the nation to find the 
All - American Woman of the 
Tear’,” Mr. Livingston said. 

“We hope that members of the 
iducational institutions in Wicomi¬ 
co County will assist us in our 
search by submitting names of 
roung ladies they know, who are 
lersonable, beauteous, and talent- 
id, to the Jaycees* Entries Commi- 
ee, Box 404, Salisbury, Md.; or, 
or Salisbury State College, to 
4iss Lee Clendaniel, pageant re¬ 


presentative. 

“Many people think that Miss 
America couldn’t possibly come 
from such a small college or 
!ounty. This is, however, not true 
>ecause experience has proven 
hat some of the most talented, 
»racious, charming and beautiful 
vomen ever to wear the Miss 
America crown came from areas 
>r colleges such as Wicomico 
-ounty or Salisbury State. 

“An excellent opportunity awaits 
some young lady to further her 
Plication. It may be that the next 
Miss America will be the 1965 Miss 
Wicomico. 

“It is also interesting to note 
that the majority of young ladies 
crowned Miss America,” the pa¬ 
geant director stated, “have been 
college graduates or have been 
Pursuing college instruction.” 

“We, of the Jaycees, hope young 
ladies of Salisbury State College 
kill realize this may be attributed 


to the thousands of dollars in scho¬ 
larships which are given away an¬ 
nually to participants in local, 
state, and national pageants. Cer¬ 
tainly, pageants, such as the one 
for Miss Wicomico, offer young 
ladies an opportunity to further 
their educational goals in addition 
to developing their natural talents. 

“Miss Vonda Kay Van Dyke, the 
Miss America of 1965, serves as 
an example of the recipient of op¬ 
portunities available to young 
ladies who desire to further their 
education. 

“She has, in a letter addressed 
to the pageant committee, urged 
all young ladies to give serious 
consideration to participating in 
official Miss America preliminaries 
such as the Miss Wicomico Pa¬ 
geant.” 

Miss Van Dyke’s message stated 
in part: 

“If there are any girls in your 
community who are wondering if 
they should enter a local pageant, 
I would like to encourage them to 
participate. It is a worthwhile ex¬ 
perience — win or lose arid 
with all the scholarships that are 
offered, there are many winners 
in every pageant. Seven hundred 
girls are going to college this year 
with the help of their Miss Amer¬ 
ica scholarships. 

“My first local pageant was for 
the title of Miss Phoenix and I 
was first runner-up twice. Frank¬ 
ly, I was a bit discouraged, but 
the third time I entered the Miss 
Arizona Pageant, I represented 
my college town of Tempe. So, 
don’t give up on the first pageant 
__ if I had not entered again I 
would not be Miss America and 
have a $10,000 scholarship as the 
winner and a $1,000 scholarship 
for Miss Congeniality. 

“Congratulations to all the peo- 
(Continued on Page Three) 


“tragic disharmony in the human 
situation which cries to heaven it¬ 
self for adjustment.” 

Whatever was going on between 
Creator and creation in the gloom 
of Good Friday, the Cross has cer¬ 
tified the love of God to all men , 
ever since. And that is what saves. 
Before the Christian era man had 
made some great advances in the | 
realm of the mind. But it was not : 
until the Christian ideal had its 
inception that man’s greatest pro- ! 
gress in things of the heart as well I 
as those of the mind began to re- ! 
claim him from savagery. 

As we commemorate the pas¬ 
sion, death and release of the 
Master, may we transcend the pa¬ 
gan commercialism man has con¬ 
trived; may we transcend the 
materialism of an Easter parade; 
even the ritual of a religious cere¬ 
mony; and get the true perspective 
of the Cross and its symbolism of 
ultimate salvation for man. 

—Earl T. Willis 



Coming 

Campus 

Events 

•>y 

Pat Barnes 


With the big W.U.S. weekend, 
April 9 and 10, this month has had 
an excellent beginning with regard 
to social activities. The auction 
proved quite lively — with such 
items as very expensive elephants 
and delicious German chocolate 
layer cakes. Before listing coming 
campus events, we express thanks 
to those students who worked so 
hard in organizing this past event. 
And now for the rest of the month 
(after Easter vacation): 

April 20 is the date for an as¬ 
sembly and science seminar by our 
visiting scientist, Dr. Roy G. 
Creech. His general topic is con¬ 
temporary genetics. 

On April 21 there will be a se¬ 
cond student discussion group in 
the social room. 

April 22 has two evening events 
scheduled: One is a first aid class 
in the Old Gym at 7:00 p.m., and 
the other is a Coffee Hour at 7:30 
p.m. 

A film entitled “The Mouse That 
Roared” will be shown in the Cam¬ 
pus School Auditorium on April 23 
at 7:30 p.m. 

On April 24 there will be ACT 
testing in the Main Auditorium at 
8:00 a.m. and a Snack Bar Dance 
at 8:00 p.m. 

On April 27 at 2:00 p.m., Dr. 
Andrew Truxal, president of Anne 
Arundel Community College, will 
speak at the Honors Convocation. 
That evening at 8:15 there will be 
a concert featuring Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano. 

On April 28, the Christian As¬ 
sociation will present Mae Hul- 
slander, who will speak on “Con¬ 
temporary Japanese Culture.” This 
will be at 8:00 p.m. in the student 
center. 

Another first aid class will be 
held in the Old Gym on April 29, 
at 7:00 p.m. At 7:30 that evening 
another art film, “La Stradawill 
be shown in the Campus School 
Auditorium. 

We wind up this time with the 
Geographic Society Field Trip to 
Western Maryland on April 30, 
May 1, and May 2. Have a good 
time, folks. 

(And don’t fight over the dri¬ 
ving. Twenty-four people should 
'fit into three cars nicely. We hear 
that one of the cars even gets ten 
miles to the gallon.) 


The Holly Leaf extends best 
wishes to Mrs. Willey for an 
early recovery from her illness. 
She has been greatly missed 
during her absence from the 
college. 


On March 31, Phi Alpha Theta 1 
presented a coffee hour featuring | 
Mr. Anatoli Myshkov as their 
guest speaker. Mr. Myshkov is the 
1st Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Soviet Embassy. He was 
born in Moscow and graduated 
from the Moscow Institute of For¬ 
eign Affairs. 

In his discussion Mr. Myshkov 
spoke of “the” goal and principle 
of the Soviets. He quoted this from 
the Soviet document expressing | 
them. “ ‘The’ goal of the Soviet 
government,” he stated, “is to pro¬ 
vide peaceful conditions for the 
building of a communistic society ! 
and to deliver others from world 
war for the purpose of progress.” i 
Explaining that the spread of com¬ 
munism was to be achieved by a 
program of peaceful co-existence, 
he described how this was not a 
one-way process. 

After the basic introduction, Mr. 
Myshkov went on to discuss pro¬ 
blems which affect the relations 
between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
He stated that he wished that his 
talk could have been a few months 
ago when relations between us 
were more stable. 

One of the topics of disagree¬ 
ment between the two countries, 
which the Secretary went into 
great detail about, was the ques¬ 
tion of disarmament. He said that 
the horrors of World War II have 
shown the need for some type of 
effective disarmament. He went on 
to list the plan which the Soviets 
presented to the U. S. and which 
was rejected. The plan called for 
three successive stages. The first 
stage called for the destruction of 
all nuclear delivery means and a 
30% reduction of the armed forces. 
The second stage called for the 
destruction of all nuclear weapons 
and a 35% reduction of the armed 
services. The third stage called for 
a 100% reduction of the armed 
forces. 

Mr. Myshkov said the only me¬ 
thod which appealed to the U. S. 
would be freezing of production 
and of the armed forces. He said 
that the U. S. also favored the 
idea of a “protective umbrella”. 
Also given a lengthy consideration 


was the Soviet Eleven Point pro¬ 
gram that could be used entirely 
or partially instead of a complete 
disarmament policy. The eleven 
points were: 1) reducing the mili¬ 
tary budget by 10%; 2) reduction 
of foreign troops; 3) dismantling 
of foreign bases; 4) no more pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons; 5) no 
use of nuclear weapons; 6) crea¬ 
tion of atom free zones; 7) de¬ 
struction of bombers.. 8) prohibi¬ 
tion of underground testing; 9) a 
non-agressive pact; 10) measures 
against surprise attack, and 11) 
the reduction of the armies. 

Speaking on the German pro¬ 
blem Mr. Myshkov stated that the 
remnants of World War II must 
be eliminated. He went on to say 
that there is a need for a German 
, peace treaty but that it could only 
he achieved through mutual under¬ 
standings. The statement was also 
made that no one could compel a 
social system. 

Mr. Myshkov also spoke of the 
trade relations between the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. Before World 
War II trade was considerable but 
since then there has been a rapid 
decline and today very little tra¬ 
ding is done with the U. S. He also 
noted that the U.S.S.R. trades 
with Great Britain, France, and 
many other allies of the U. S. in 
considerable volumes 

The Viet Nam situation was 
mentioned by the First Secretary 
when he said that the U. S. has 
violated the Geneva Treaty of 
195*1 and he questioned the U. S. 
position in that country. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Myshkov 
stated that there is a definite need 
for trust between the two coun¬ 
tries, while also pointing out that 
the Soviet program of expansion 
is not directed toward any one 
country. 

A discussion period followed Mr. 
Myshkov’s speech in which many 
points of argument were brought 
out by professors, students, and 
townspeople. Topics such as the 
presence of the Berlin Wall, rela¬ 
tions with Red China, and the So¬ 
viet policy in Hungary in 1954 
were brought to the floor. 



Your Professor Speaks 

THE SADDEST ADVERB 
By Alethea H. Whitney 


Ever since an early introduction 
to Goldilocks’ rejection of beds 
that were too hard or too soft, and 
porridge that was too cold or too 
hot, it has seemed to me that the 
little word “too” is the most un¬ 
comfortable adverb in the lan¬ 
guage. In its most familiar and 
frequent usage, “too” indicates an 
unbalanced state of being. Ex¬ 
amples from every-day commen¬ 
tary arc legion: “too little . . . too 
late . . . too fat . . . too thin . . . 
too young . . . too old ...” 

Within the human body, acute 
discomfort and misery accompany 
the presence of too great or too 
small amounts of numerous sub¬ 
stances — too much thyroid se¬ 
cretion can result in goiter; too 
much fluid in the tissues produces 
edema; too few red blood cells can 
cause anemia; too much sugar in 
the bloodstream results in diabetes 
— these and many other such im¬ 
balances are certainly “too bad.” 

In human blood, certain white 
cells called leucocytes exist to at¬ 
tack and destroy invading orga- 
nisma, germs and bacteria. How¬ 
ever, if the usual number of these 
cells increases from the normal 
count (6,000 to 8,000 per cubic 
millimeter) to a wild count of, say, 
500,000, the terrible disease, leu¬ 
kemia, is probably present. If there 
is not a normal supply of leuco¬ 
cytes present in the bloodstream, 
the common infections which are 
a daily hazard to health cannot 
be adequately combatted. Too few 


are debilitating; too many can be 
fatal. 

People are often able to meet 
emergencies with abnormal 
strength and speed. An oncoming 
car threatens a little child — you 
run faster than you have ever done 
— snatch the youngster in your 
arms - in an even greater burst 
of speed, you reach safety with a 
50- or 60-pound burden of whose 
weight you are not even aware. 
There is a built-in mechanism 
within the nervous system to pro¬ 
vide this strength and energy. 
Fear, the emotional reaction to 
danger, triggers off a release of 
adrenalin into the bloodstream. 
This potent chemical charges a set 
of nerves called “sympathetic” to 
stimulate strong muscular re¬ 
actions, to speed up breathing in 
order to secure an extra supply of 
oxygen, to increase circulation of 
' the blood for delivering oxygen 
quickly to the muscles, at the 
same time inhibiting for the mo¬ 
ment the digestive process and any 
interest in food. 

A continuation of these emer¬ 
gency reactions within the body 
for a sustained period of time 
would be too uncomfortable for 
every-day living. An intricate re¬ 
gulator in the brain switches off 
the sympathetic nerves when the 
emergency has passed, and a 
parallel set of fibers (parasym¬ 
pathetic) then stimulates the 
muscles to reverse the first effect, 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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EDITORIAL 

Freshmen: grab pen in hand and carefully compose a 
“Letter to the Editor.” Send it hastily to the Daily Times 
proving that you are open-minded, becoming well-educated 
and not lost like a lamb without his shepherd. But, remem¬ 
ber that in doing this, you are transposing yourself to within 
her very limited range of vision. Consider, what you have 
answered would have best been ignored. As an eminent 
philosopher recently said in one of his classes at SSC, “You 
don’t drag a man out of a ditch by getting into it with him.” 

—W. H. P. 


EDITORIAL 

Contrary to opinions expressed in certain letters to the 
editor of The Daily Times by certain members of this com¬ 
munity, one of the duties of college administrators is NOT 
to protect college minds by screening and selecting the ex¬ 
periences to which they will be exposed. This would be 
further removing college students from reality and actually 
creating an idealistic situation. For many students, college 
•is an isolated period of four years of ideal and abstract ex¬ 
istence in a closed society. The exposure to the ideas and 
personalities of those outside this society is exactly the 
counter-balancing force needed. 

There seems to be some confusion, for example in Mrs. 
Dorothy Truitt’s letter of April 1 (no comment) between 
elementary school and college. Who “entrusted” all of us to 
Dr. Devilbiss’s “care”? Should he feel “responsible for any 
increasing communist leanings” on the part of a student 
here? 

It is completely obvious even to the mentality of college 
“young people”, what the first secretary of a Soviet Em¬ 
bassy “wants for Russia” from an appearance and speech 
anywhere in the country to which he has been sent. Further¬ 
more, when these college students are “out in the world”, so 
to speak, they will have a far more realistic background of 
knowledge and a far more realistic approach to new situa¬ 
tions if they have not spent four years pretending that 
things like communist aggression and racial tensions are 
merely theoretical problems of the outer world. 

When they meet the ideas and influence of someone of 
different convictions after they have left the guiding influ¬ 
ence of their institution of higher learning, will they always 
have time to find out the history of this person’s education, 
the changing curriculum of his educational institution, his 
changing views, job qualifications, etc.? It is hopeful that 
they will do this in preparation for college speakers, but it 
won’t be necessary in order to prevent them from “going 
over the deep end the appeal of the man’s views.” 

It is true that tolerance can be dangerous, but it does 
not seem to us that “everybody is so busy being tolerant.” 

The example set by their history professors is an in¬ 
stance which should show the students, if they need to be 
shown, what is meant by discriminating between the good 
and the bad. That .is perhaps the least of their worries. 

No one needs to label for them the information which 
they gain as “Dangerous: Handle With Care!” They have 
been spending four years increasingly realizing how to make 
their own labels or else they have been wasting their own 
and other people’s time. —D. C. A. 


EDITORIAL 

In the 1964-65 Freshman Orientation issue of the Holly 
Leaf, an editorial was published concerning the definition 
of a college student and graduate. 

The first paragraph stated: 

“Simply, he is the architect of our country’s future with 
a desire to strengthen the pillars of the AMERICAN WAY 
OF LIFE. His ideas are outlines of our nation’s policy in 
the near future; his enthusiasm, ambition, and education 
background are the tools he uses to draft his own and the 
nation’s DESTINY. This is the college graduate ... a per¬ 
son who entered college to equip himself for the challenge 
and responsibility that the future holds. He is a self-made 
person, in that, he, alone, secures those opportunities of¬ 
fered by college to promote his welfare and the welfare of 
America.” 

To the writer of that editorial, it seemed possible that 
amidst the apathetic, coke drinking, coffee guzzling student 
mass of Salisbury State College, there might arise a hard 
core of individuals, preferably in the majority, who would 
be willing to grasp the opportunities of college so that they 
might be the architects of this nation’s policy and destiny. 

It is quite apparent, after the recent nomination and 
election of SGA leaders, that very few students, except 


those elected to office and their campaign staffs, could ever 
possibly hope to fulfill the requirement of the above quoted 
definition. The reason may be attributed to the vast majo- 
rity’s passiveness toward the government organized for 
them; so much so, they can’t even be active in performing 
two basic aspects of the AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE . . . 
the right of a person to help nominate and select the leaders 
which will maintain his government. 

This distasteful fact was clearly demonstrated by the 
handful of students and the minute number of persons nomi¬ 
nated for the offices of Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Social Committee Chairman during the nominations as¬ 
sembly. 

With due respect to those elected, it cannot be honestly 
stated that the students allowed themselves a fair ballot 
from which to choose their leaders. 

Therefore, the writer of this editorial offers two pos¬ 
sible suggestions which would alleviate the apathetic elec¬ 
toral nature of the student body. The decision as to which 
one will best serve the student body will be determined by 
each individual of that body. 

First, it is proposed that the Student Government As¬ 
sociation be dissolved and the SGA Constitution be rescind¬ 
ed. After completion of this action, the governing of the 
student body would then be placed under the respective cus¬ 
tody of the Social Director and the Dean of Men. Their titles 
would be Representative of Men and Representative of Wo¬ 
men. All rules and regulations concerning student affairs 
could be passed with or without the permission of the stu¬ 
dent body. 

Second, the apathetic condition of the students could be 
relieved by a self-inspired Program Innovation in Practical 
College Community Politics. 

Such a program would involve, among other things, a 
study of the rights and responsibilities of college citizens. 
In addition, each student should read the memorial plaque 
which is located at the main portal of the administration 
building, which contains the names of those who died in 
wars so that we may have a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment whether it be federal, state, local or collegiate. 

Some may say college politics is too trivial to deserve 
serious consideration. However, this may be superbly ans¬ 
wered with a quote from one of the greatest women of this 
century. 

Eleanor Roosevelt once said: “Where, after all, do uni¬ 
versal human rights begin? In small places close to home 
— so close and so small they cannot be seen on any map 
of the world. Yet they are the world of the individual per¬ 
son: the neighborhood he lives in; the school or college he 
attends; the factory, farm or office where he works.” 

“Such are the places where every man, woman or child 
seeks equal justice, equal opportunity without discrimina¬ 
tion. Unless these rights have meaning there, they have 
little meaning elsewhere.” —Craig Livingston 
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The Ball Bounces 
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FACTS 
VIEWPOINTS 

By Walter Scarborough 

The need for a second Ches 
peake Bay Bridge is somewhat 
a foregone conclusion among the 
people in public office who are. 
volved in deciding such matte 
as well as a large percentage 
the general population of Mi- 
land. Agreeing that a sect 
bridge is needed, one of the ma 
initial problems is that of decidi 
upon the building site which v 
be of the most value to the sta 

Consideration of possible si 
has shown that there are two to 
possibilities for the location o! 
second structure. One is to bu 
a span parallel to the exist 
structure, and the other is to 
cate a second bridge between t 
lower Eastern Shore and South* 
Maryland. Undoubtedly there i 
good arguments favoring both 
these possibilities. However, a 
sidering the benefits to be gair. 
the idea for a lower shore s\ 
seems most reasonable. 

If a bridge were built para! 
to the present structure the be: 
fit which would be gained in 
duction of the traffic load wo. 
be small in comparison to the 
nefits which would be gained fr: 
a bridge located further South. ] 
deed, the traffic load itself co: 
be reduced by a lower bay str. 
ture, plus reduction of the dista T 


By BOB EVANS 


With the arrival of Spring the Salisbury State athletic pro¬ 
gram has moved into high gear with much activity being evident 
on both ends of the campus. 

On April 3 the baseball team made their first win of the 
season when they took the second half of a double hitter with 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy by a 10-1 score. The first game 
was dropped by a score of 2-0 despite some outstanding pitching 
on the part of freshman Woody Ward. Woody threw beautiful 
ball in going the route and giving up only two hits. Both of 
Philadelphia College’s runs scored on errors and were unearned 

While doing a great job on the mound, Woody didn’t re¬ 
ceive much support as the Salisbury bats were only able to 
connect for three hits. 

The second game, however, proved quite another matter as 
Salisbury State came through with a 14 hit attack and 10 runs. 
Leading the array of hitters were Bob Osinski and John Sta- 
siewicz with three base knocks apiece. One of Osinski’s hits 
went for a triple and helped the cause considerably. At this 
writing Osinski is the leading hitter on the squad, having con¬ 
nected at least once in each of the four games played. 

Not to be overlooked in this victory was the equally out¬ 
standing pitching job turned in by Dale Todd. Dale, another 
freshman, likewise went the route to pick up the victory. 

While the baseball nine was able to pick up this first win 
of the year, the tennis squad did not fare quite so well. In the 
first match of the year the team, consisting of Hugh Hanson, 
Phil Elsey, Walt Yurek, Bob Evans, Henry Foxwell, Ed Wissel, 
Mike Todd, and Bob Becket, dropped an 8-2 decision to Towson 
State College. The victories for the Gulls were picked up by 
Phil Elzey in a singles match and Elzey and Hanson in Doubles. 
The next match is scheduled for after Easter. 

While our varsity teams have been quite active, an intra¬ 
mural softball league has been formed, and games will begin 
after the Easter vacation. Four teams have been organized, and 
they plan on playing at least two games a week. Games will 
be played on the field behind the tennis courts, and spectators 
are encouraged to attend. The Ball Bounces! 
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Barnes and Bryan 
Once again your Roving Report¬ 
ers have gone to the student body, 
this time asking for comments on 
the Holly Leaf. We were a little 
surprised to find that some of our 
students don’t even read their col¬ 
lege newspaper. Students, this is 
called APATHY! 

However, we did receive some 
constructive criticism, as well as 
a few pats on the back. We are 
always glad to hear your criticism, 
but it is especially appreciated 
when you make it constructive 
criticism. 

One interested male dorm stu¬ 
dent took the time to submit a 
list of comments, which we are 
passing on to you. 

1. Make it more a vehicle of 
action: I realize that this sounds 
pretty nebulous, but if the Holly 
Leaf would come out with more 
questions, I think it would be much 
more effective. One example of the 
above would be a newspaper- 
launched question like Charlie 
Toth’s (which appeared in the 
Letters to the Editor), which ask¬ 
ed about the Christian Associa¬ 
tion’s existence, and questioned 
it’s necessity. Stop making it com¬ 
pletely innocuous. 

2. Include someone else in the 
“Creative Gull” besides Pat Riley 
and Chris Petersen. While both are 
good, I doubt if everyone likes 
their literary contributions. 

3. Make the articles on SSC’s 
history longer — these are veiy 
good, but not long enough. 

4. Make the “Campus Chatter” 
a little sharper—like it was under 
Hartman’s influence. 

5. Really, it’s a rather readable 
little newspaper. 

In connection with the “Cre¬ 
ative Arts” section, several stu¬ 
dents mentioned a contest, for both 
poetry and essays, to motivate 
students to contribute to that col¬ 
umn. 


There was a suggestion that the 

Ho„.v U., poHUC ASSSSSS&ZSl 


toons relating either to local, na 
tional, or international affairs. Do 
we have any cartoonists in the 
student body who would like to 
contribute some of their work? 

Some students think that the 
paper should include more “inter¬ 
est-catchers,” perhaps of a humor¬ 
ous nature. Along this same line, 
a day-hop suggested that this col¬ 
umn conduct polls of some sort. 

It was mentioned that Pat 
Bames, in “Coming Campus 
Events,” should try for some ef¬ 
fect other than a listing of these 
events. Also, a student suggested 
that Kay Harvey, in her column, 
“Socially Speaking,” should avoid 
triteness. 

We received several favorable 
comments on “Your Professor 
Speaks.” There was even a sug¬ 
gestion for a Farace-Wroten de¬ 
bate. 

One day-hop thinks tht we are 
trying to make our paper “highly 
sophisticated and classical,” but 
that our college does not fit into 
either category. 

Some students would like more 
emphasis to be placed on educa¬ 
tion, not only in SSC itself, but 
education in general, such as le 
gislation relating to education, in¬ 
tegration of schools, and present 
and future problems of educators. 
Perhaps, in relation to this, stu¬ 
dents could have the opportunity 
to express in this newspaper their 
opinions on some of the issues 
facing teachers. 

Another group of students is in¬ 
terested in a play review section, 
concerning plays in Washington 
Baltimore, and Wilmington, and an 
art review section, covering events 
in Salisbury as well as those in 
the larger cities in this area. 

We received another comment 
which we are passing along in 
part. It combines comments on 
both the good and the bad aspects 
which the writer finds in the Holly 
Leaf. J 

“A college newspaper should re¬ 
flect the feelings, activities and 
mood of the people plus the life on 
campus. This our paper does. This 
year it has been original in many 

and 


involved in traveling from Sou^^; 
em Maryland to the Easl 
Shore. This could stimulate 
tourist business of the East gBm 
Shore, and at the same time 
vide a closer route for Sou 
Maryland farmers to ship 
agricultural products to the Sh( 
thus causing a reduction in th 
shipping costs. This would 
raise the potential market 
Eastern Shore broilers in 
Washington and Richmond areaRS 
The arguments given in fa 
of a lower bay bridge possi 
seem to ignore any benefits for 
Baltimore area, the counties of 
Western Shore, and the upper 
gion of the Eastern Shore. H( 
ever, it is true that the up] 
shore area, Baltimore, and the s 
rounding counties are serviced 
the present structure. In addit 
to this fact, it is necessary to 
member that adding to 
strength of certain sections, , , „ . ^ 

lower shore and Southern Ma:^ an( 0 } v ans * 
land in this case, does not mr 
subtracting from the strength 
other sections. Whenever bene: 
are gained in any part of the st 
the total effect is spread over' 
entire area. Therefore, no sect 
loses, but rather from the incre 
ed productivity resulting from 

stimulation given to certain paijhe Institute of International Edu- 
the whole is benefitted. Ration, today announced the publi- 

These are the things whf&tion of IIE’s new, revised two- 
should be considered in relationfolume set of Handbooks on Infer¬ 
tile proposed bay bridge, not pe^tional Study, 
politics and jealousy among : One volume is intended for 

“mericans interested in pursuing 
ucation abroad; its companion is 
r foreign nationals interested in 
-udy and training opportunities in 
e United States. The expanded 



Two of our tennis Gulls in top form, from left, Hugh Hanson 


Vital Handbooks on 
International Study 
Published 

Kenneth Holland, president of 


gions of the state. 


creativeness has changed its 
pearance. Most of this is coni 
buted to the style of the report* ourth edition of these basic guides 
writing. eflects the tremendous growth of 

“Reporting is characterized sterna tional educational exchange 
presenting to the reader an i ur ing the last few years, 
jective viewpoint of the situatt RE’s basic reference works are 
on any issue. Our paper over t signed as sources of information 
last few years has stretched ® n international study for students, 
objectivity, having included Mege and university personnel, 
much sarcasm and personal op- Ludent advisers, libraries, infor- 
ion as one could allow. The reac nation centers, government offi- 
can digest a small amount of ^ * a ^ s » private organizations, and 
but an overdose makes one sick- ^viduals interested in programs 
“As someone once said, ‘A P md activities in international ed- 
ture is worth a thousand word Nation. 

Why not eliminate a few unnec* Either or both volumes of the 
sary words and add a few P : Suable fourth editions of Hand- 
tures?” P°oks on International Study may 

These were the chief suggest# * purchased from the Institute of 
(Continued on Page Four) nt emational Education, 809 


United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 10017, at $3.50 per volume 
or $6.00 per set. 

For U. S. Nationals 

The Handbook on International 
Study: For U. S. Nationals pre¬ 
sents information on systems and 
institutions of higher education in 
nearly 100 foreign countries. It 
also includes an increased listing 
of U. S. institutions that conduct 
undergraduate programs abroad 
during the academic year. 

A chapter on awards and spe¬ 
cial programs abroad during the 
academic year includes: awards 
for study and research abroad ac¬ 
cording to the countries where 
studies may be undertaken; spe¬ 
cial programs for teachers, univer¬ 
sity lecturers, trainees, specialists 
and volunteers; and information on 
teen-age exchangees. 

Summer opportunities abroad 
are also listed, such as seminars 
and study programs; service pro¬ 
jects, work camps and trainee pro¬ 
grams, foreign institutions offer¬ 
ing summer study programs; and 
U. S. institutions conducting sum¬ 
mer study abroad programs. Orga¬ 
nizations providing services to 
U. S. nationals going abroad, and 
government regulations affecting 
them during their travels, are also 
included in the handbook. 

(Continued on Page Four) 


Attention Sophomores 

Sophomore men students of Sal¬ 
isbury State were told this week 
of a new Army National Guard 
program which will enable them to 
become officers in the National 
Guard upon the receipt of their 
academic degrees. 

The program, designed especi¬ 
ally for colleges without Reserve 
Officer Training Corps programs, 
was explained to students by Lt. 
Colonel Kaufman, Commandant of 
the State of Maryland Officer 
Candidate School in Pikesville. 

In his opening remarks, the colo¬ 
nel commented that the National 
I Guard is suffering from a severe 
shortage of young, qualified offi¬ 
cers. The shortage, he pointed out, 
was attributed to the fact that, 
since the Berlin Crisis in 1961, 
ROTC trained officers have been 
required to spend two years in the 
active Army. After completion of 
their active obligation, the officers 
are not required to perform re¬ 
serve duty, thus, depriving Nation¬ 
al Guard units of officers. 

The colonel said that the new 
program should prove attractive to 
many young college men who are 
single and faced with a six year 
military obligation. 

Under the program, a college 
sophomore would enlist in the 
National Guard as an enlisted man 
sometime before the end of April. 
In June, the student would then 
be sent to an active Army post 
for 10 weeks of basic military in¬ 
struction. Upon completion of this 
training, the student returns to 
school in September and to a 
Guard unit for monthly drills. 

During the Junior year, the stu¬ 
dent attends monthly drills with 
his National Gaurd unit and enters 
in the pre-Officer Candidate School 
program which would prep him for 
attendance in the Maryland OCS 
Academy. 

At the end of the Junior year, 
the student is appointed an OCS 
candidate and automatically pro¬ 
moted to the pay grade of E-5 
(Sergeant). In June of that same 
year, he is required to attend the 
OCS school for 15 days. 

In his Senior year of college, 
the prospective officer would drill 
monthly with his Guard unit until 
his graduation. Upon receipt of 
his degree, he would be sent to 
the OCS academy for another 15 
days where, upon completion, he 
would be commissioned, concur¬ 
rently, a Second Lieutenant in the 
Maryland National Guard and the 
United States Army Reserve. Im¬ 
mediately following his commis¬ 
sioning, the new officer receives 
specialized officer training at an 
active Army establishment. 

Colonel Kaufman also pointed 
out that the program offers young 
men a sensible way to use the 
time they are in college to satisfy 
their military obligation and re¬ 
ceive a commission. 


JAYCEES 

(Continued from Page One) 

pie who are working on the local 
and state pageants. You are doing 
a wonderful job, helping the young 
women of your community. With¬ 
out my Arizona Pageant, I would 
never have won the title of Miss 
Arizona and the opportunity to 
represent my state at the Miss 
America Pageant — I would never 
have won the fabulous scholarships 
to continue my education — I 
would never have this year of tra¬ 
vel and education. For all this I 
am grateful to all the good people 
of Arizona who have worked on 
the local and state pageants, and 
I am thankful that God gave me 
this opportunity. 

“I hope you will look around and 
encourage the young women in 
your community or college to en¬ 
ter a local pageant. This is where 
the next Miss America will be 
found, and she may be right there 
in your own town.” 

The Miss Wicomico Pageant is 
an official Miss America prelimi¬ 
nary and it is conducted under the 
same rules and regulations as the 
national pageant. The winner of 
the local pageant, in addition to 
receiving a scholarship, will quali¬ 
fy for participation in the Miss 
Maryland pageant in July. Winner 
of the state pageant will receive a 
$1,000 scholarship. Additional in- 



Women’s Sports 

By BETTIE MESSICK 


M.A.R.F.C.W. CONVENTION 

Every year the “MARFCW” holds a convention and every 
year something about it is written up in the Sports’ column of 
the newspaper. But the odds are in favor of the fact that hardly 
anyone knows what the “MARFCW” is, except for a handful of 
people on the W.A.A. Board. 

First off, “MARFCW” stands for the Maryland Athletic and 
Recreation Federation of College Women. Its purpose for ex¬ 
istence is to coordinate all sports’ day activities for women 
among member colleges throughout the state. And as problems 
appear about any sports activity a college participates in, the 
Federation acts as a sounding board in trying to solve them. 
This year, Salisbury State is the college who acts as president 
of the Federation and Carol Arndt is its president with Ruby 
Quillen the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention, which is keeping the W.A.A. Board busy 
at this time, will take place at Camp Letts, a W.M.C.A. camp 
near Edgewater, Maryland. It will be a two day affair begin¬ 
ning April 23, with the general topic for discussion “The 
Olympics” — how to become a member of a team and how to 
support an Olympic event. A display will be set up, which will 
show what the Olympics are and will show how Salisbury’s 
W.A.A. functions. Three discussion groups will be formed to dis¬ 
cuss certain problems an association may have. The topics will 
be “Points and Awards — Their Value”, “Intramural Sports 
versus Intercollegiate Sports” and “Restrictions — Should They 
or Should They Not Be?”. Fifteen girls and Dr. Whitney will 
attend this year’s session, and will also provide boating and 
hiking facilities for recreation. But if spring doesn’t get here 
soon, they will all find themselves bundled up against a big 
fire in the fireplace. 

* * * * * * * 

Last year the freshman gym classes produced a Modern 
Dance program in the new gym. This year saw a return per¬ 
formance, and it looks as if this will be an annual affair at 
the College. This year the occasion took place April 7 and was 
done very beautifully. The themes for the dances were very well 
chosen and interpreted by the girls. The titles even suggest 
some of the imagination that was put into each dance: “March 
of the Cue Ball,” “Elephant Walk,” “Peter Gunn,” “Pink Pan¬ 
ther,” “Green Leaves of Summer,” “Lawrence of Arabia,” “Quiet 
Village,” “AI Di La,” “God’s Little Acre,” “Washington Square,” 
“Goldfinger,” “Theme from Mutiny on the Bounty,” “Theme 
from The Apartment,” and “The Lord's Prayer.” 

Odds and Ends 

Anyone in the Association or anyone interested in a position 
as an officer in the W.A.A. should contact Bev Stellges or Dr. 
Whitney. Also, if you are interested in managing any sport next 
year, please make your intentions known to the Association. 

******* 

A coed softball game has been tentatively set up for the 
second of May and another may follow the next weekend. If 
there are any volunteers for base coaches or umpires, please 
see Eleanor Stasiewicz. 

******* 

The bicycles will be ready after Easter if any girls are 
interested in riding in the beautiful spring weather which should 
be around by then (?). 


Freshman Girls Entertain With Modern 
Dance Recital 


On Wednesday, April 7, begin¬ 
ning at 7:30 p.m. there was a 
Modern Dance Recital in the new 
gymnasium. The recital was pre¬ 
sented by the freshman women's 
physical education classes, under 
the direction of Miss Morrison. 

Through 14 delightful dances, 
the girls entertained their spell¬ 
bound audience. All types of cha¬ 
racters were portrayed — from 
rag dolls to cats, sailors, eight- 
balls, trees and flowers, and Ara¬ 
bian knights. (The Arabian 
Knights did an excellent job 


of maintaining composure and 
rhythm when there occurred a 
slight technicol difficulty with 
their music . . . the record 
stuck!) The evening offered 
a variety of interests for every¬ 
one's tastes. Performed to records 
selected by the girls, all the dances 
were original compositions. The 
colorful costumes and appropriate 
lighting provided an exciting atmo¬ 
sphere, as this unique evening pro¬ 
gressed, demonstrating the talent 
and versatility of our girls here 
at S.S.C. 



At last the female touch is added to “Lawrence of Arabia” 


formation may be obtained from 
the Jaycees Entries Committee or 


from Miss Lee Clendaniel, college 
representative. 
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THE HOLLY LEAF 


ROVING REPORTERS 

(Continued from Page Two) 

we received in reply to our query. 
If some of you who were not con¬ 
tacted have any further comments, 
please do not hesitate to let us 
know. Also, the Holly Leaf always 
welcomes creative writing, so if 
SSC has any hidden poets, we ask 
them to submit some of their work 
to the Creative Gull. Remember, 
the Holly Leaf is YOUR news¬ 
paper. 

* # • * ♦ 

Editor’s Note: As our Roving 
Reporters have said, we do appre¬ 
ciate such constructive suggestions 
as these (as opposed to uncon- 
structive criticism). We feel that 
there has been some improvement 

with ni-- last issues, but hope that 
before the year ends, we can fol¬ 
low some of this advice. 

In answer to some of these sug¬ 
gestions: 

(1) We would like to include 
someone else's work in the “Cre¬ 
ative Guir — if more people would 
submit something which expresses 
real, creative effort. 

(2) The articles on S.S.C.’s his¬ 
tory are really fillers, which we 
thought might prove more inter¬ 
esting to the students than the 
usual unrelated facts which might 
be used in a newspaper with a less 
homogeneous circulation. However, 
some of this material may be de¬ 
veloped into an article. 

( 3 ) The “Farace-Wroten debate” 
is out. As one of the two said, “It 
would lose interest once it was in 
black and white.” 

(4) Such a play review section 
as suggested could possibly have 
value — especially if handled en¬ 
tirely by members of this college 
community. It does not seem prac¬ 
tical for the Holly Leaf at the mo¬ 
ment. 

(5) Cartoons, when appropriate 
and available, will be used since 
there is so much interest in them. 
Photos, “interest catchers”, and a 
sharper “Campus Chatter” will be 
attempted. 

(6) Remember, any one has the 
right to write a letter to the edi¬ 
tor. 

We would like to take this op¬ 
portunity to thank our Roving Re¬ 
porters, Lynne Barnes and Beverly 
Bryan, for the excellent job they 
are doing. 


VITAL HANDBOOKS 

(Continued from Page Three) 

For Foreign Nationals 

The Handbook on International 
Study: For Foreign Nationals is a 
comprehensive reference guide to 
educational systems and fields of 
study in the United States. It in¬ 
cludes a list of accredited institu¬ 
tions of higher education in the 
U. S. and the accredited curricula 
leading to degrees. A section also 
describes English language and 
orientation programs for foreign 
nationals offered by U. S. colleges 
and universities during the aca¬ 
demic year. 

The chapter on awards and spe¬ 
cial programs includes an alpha¬ 
betical listing of awards in the 
U. S. open to candidates of most 
nationalities. Special programs for 
foreign national teachers, univer¬ 
sity lecturers, trainees, and spe¬ 
cialists are also listed, as are teen¬ 
age exchanges. 

Summer opportunities in the 
U. S. for foreign nationals are de¬ 
scribed in the volume. These in¬ 
clude seminars, lectureships and 
study programs; service projects, 
work camps and trainee programs; 
study tours and hospitality pro¬ 
jects; English language and orien¬ 
tation programs offered by U. S. 
colleges and universities during the 
summer; and courses in methods 
of teaching English as a foreign 
language. 

Of special interest to foreign 
nationals is the list of organiza¬ 
tions in the U. S. which provide 
services for them; and the U. S. 
government regulations which af¬ 
fect them. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Southwest, entire west and 
Alaska. Salaries $5,400.00 up. 
Free registration. 

SOUTHWEST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
1308 Central Ave., N. E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


General Information 
Both volumes of the handbook 
include an appendix which provides 
information on educational ex¬ 
change. This includes a statistical 
resume of the number of ex¬ 
changees during the past 42 years 
and from where they came; acts, 
agreements and conventions under 
which U. S. government programs 
are conducted; a list of U. S. in¬ 
formation and binational centers 
I abroad; addresses of diplomatic 
missions, government information 
and tourist offices in the U. S.; 
and foreign currency exchange 
rates. 


YOUR F’ROFESSOR 

(Continued from Page One) 
and the body comes back to equi¬ 
librium. 

In 1959 a report was published 
of research on mental retardation, 
explaining the congenital condition 
known as mongolism: the unfortu¬ 
nate “mongoloids” are bom with 
one extra, impaired chromosome in 
each of their body cells. In human 
beings, the presence of 47 chro¬ 
mosomes is one too many. 

In the 1930’s a Norwegian doctor 
identified a brain-damaging “in¬ 
born error of metabolism” as too 
little (or entire lack) of an enzyme 
normally present in the liver which 
is necessary for the digestion of a 
certain chemical found in all pro¬ 
tein foodstuffs (phenylalanine). 
Thus a baby bom without the en¬ 
zyme accumulates too much phe¬ 
nylalanine in his system and the 
entire chemical balance within the 
body is disturbed seriously enough 
to cause mental deficiency. 

Too much cerebrospinal fluid 
within the skull (hydrocephaly) 
results in enlargement of the head 
and often in brain damage. 

Blood pressure which is too high 
(hypertension) can damage the 
heart by increasing its work-load 
until it becomes increasingly lar¬ 
ger in size and may fail from over¬ 
work. Blood vessels may also be 
injured by the stress; if those in 
the retina of the eye are involved, 
blindness can result. Damage to 
blood vessels in the kidneys can 
so interfere with the removal of 
body wastes that uremic poisoning 
can occur. Blood-vessel injury in 
the brain can cause cerebral he¬ 
morrhage and stroke. On the other 
hand, blood pressure that is too 
low can produce loss of conscious¬ 
ness if the flow of blood to the 
brain is too greatly decreased. The 
walls of the arteries must be 
neither too rigid nor too slack for 
optimum health. 

Walter Cannon, a leading Amer¬ 
ican physiologist, defined the wis¬ 
dom of the human body in its 
striving to maintain a constant 
balance of its internal environment 
as “homeostasis.” Extending the 
concept of seeking a comfortable 
balance between extremes, to the 
regulation of one’s behavior, we 
might do well to review the “gol¬ 
den mean” of Aristotle—a middle- 
of-the-road philosophy of living. 
Even the succession of drives and 
motives which keep men unsatis¬ 
fied and prod them on to un¬ 
achieved goals can be interpreted 
as a force to combat human lazi¬ 
ness and inertia and thus as a 
means of achieving the balanced 
alteration of rest and activity 
which is a necessary concomitant 
of vitality and health. 

A certain cartoon character who 
once bashed a pleasant spiritualist 
over the head carried his enthusi¬ 
asm a bit too far, but generally 
it appears to be a sound course of 
action to “strike a happy medium.” 



The month of April is showered 
with many social activities. World 
University Service got off to a 
noisy start at last Friday’s auc¬ 
tion. At 6:30, Buz Livingston and 
Bill Phillips put many of our pro¬ 
fessors’ prized possessions up for 
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“The Creative Gull” 


By Patrick Riley 



As the saying goes . . . ‘‘we have 
returned,” hoping again to enlight¬ 
en and inspire our readers to join 
us in an expression of their 
thought. I sense that the college 
i year is “unhappily” flying away 
from us and with it will go this 
column until next year, and all 
new contributions would be appre¬ 
ciated to finish out the year. 

Book Look 

Reading that Louis Auchincloss’ 
The Rector of Justin had been on 
the best-seller list for 36 weeks, I 
felt that I’d read it. And I must 
stand in almost complete agree¬ 
ment with the New York Times 
which called it “not only a pas¬ 
sionately interesting, but spiritu¬ 
ally important study of the Amer¬ 
ican character of, and for, our 
time.” It achieves this through a 
penetrating examination of Rev. 
Francis Prescott, the leading head¬ 
master of the “leading school in 
the nation” — a New England 
Episcopal boarding school for boys 
called Justin Martyr. 

We unintentionally see him 
through the eyes of Brian Aspin- 
wall, a frank idolater: shy and in¬ 
clined to hero worship, as a petri¬ 
fied old windbag. However, he is 
obviously insufficient to reveal the 
entire truth of Rev. Prescott’s life 
and those deeply involved in it — 
all of whom reveal the character 
of the upper strata of our society 
that exerts such a profound influ¬ 
ence on our national character. 
Thus one knows him better 
through the notes and records of 
five other people. 

In general, what one eventually 
sees is a deeply inspiring indivi¬ 
dual because Prescott had been a 
deeply sensitive man who probed 
life with vigor and paid the penal¬ 
ties of a meaningful life through 
his incompleteness and hardening 
process he had to undergo. He had 
to sacrifice much to achieve what 
he felt was the only meaningful 
goal in becoming a minister and 
establishing a school. 

At the book’s conclusion, Brian 
is left with himself and the notes 
of the others — realizing now both 
sides of Prescott. He says that he 
only wants to inspire his reader 
and must now believe that it is 
more inspiring to demonstrate the 
best with the worst than just the 
best. In this sense he inspired me 
and added another meaningful ex¬ 
perience to my life. 


The Pulsating Rhythm 
Pounding-pounding, Moving- 
moving, 

Striving-striving, Grooving¬ 
grooving, 

Touching-touching, Loving-loving, 
Sensing-sensing, Bearing-bearing: 
This Pulsating Rhythm I’d create, 
Only there’s the Bedlam of fear 
and hate. 


And I’m but a moved seeker 
Who plays a minor part . . . 
grasping 

At the values and beauty of Art. 
To paraphrase one greater than I 
Some must look at life’s rhythm 
And say, “Why, God? why?” 
Then dream and pray, “Why not, 
God? why not?” An innate urge 
Makes us see and understand 
Somewhat life’s Tragedy and how 
Some might achieve spiritual 
victory. 


But I can’t become a part of All 
That I see for the all-too-many 
False rhythms would slowly and 
cruelly 

In ignorance destroy me. Oh, now 
To the high country before the 
Flood my resistance recedes. 

—Wm. Patrick Riley 
* * * 

Burning desire 
A thirst which can never be 
quenched. 


fresh and pure 


bid. Later some of the Nobles and 
some SSC students played at a 
dance held also to raise money 
for the Service. The highlight 
was the naming of Dr. Wro- 
ten as the “Most Beautiful Pro¬ 
fessor.” Last Monday, at the con¬ 
clusion of six days of voting, those 
leading in the contest were (in 
alphabetical order) Mr. Farace, 
Mr. Kadlubouski, Mr. Maggs, and 
Dr. Wroten. The funds collected 
amounted to $21.00. 

Saturday the “Most Beautiful 
Professor” auctioned off the box 
lunches. In the early afternoon 
there was a baseball game. Follow¬ 
ing that many field day activities 
took place. There was a greased 
pig race, a chicken race, relay 
race, potato race, three-leg race, 
wheelbarrow race, and sack race. 

A hootenanny was held at 8 
p.m. The two featured groups were 
the Rum Runners from Lehigh 
University and the Metropolitans 
from Hershey Junior College. 

Tremendous appreciation should 
be shown to Nancy Barnes and all 
of her committee chairmen. Be¬ 
cause of their efforts, money was 
raised for a worthy cause. Thanks 
are extended also to many local 
department stores for their gener¬ 
ous contributions. 

After Easter vacation, things 
will be kept lively by “Turnabout 
Weekend.” On April 23, “The 
Mouse That Roared” will be 
shown. The following evening the 
Nobles will be playing at the 
Turnabout Dance. It will be ne¬ 
cessary for the girls both to ask 
the boys and to call for them at 
the dorm. Now this should prove 


Cooling rain 
I saw her then 
Songbirds 
Lilacs 

Wild berries 
Bittersweet satisfaction 
Is there no peace? 

—Betty Lou Mumford 


Giving of self 

A steel-sharp pain. 

Or a lofty restrained silence? 

and cold, damp solitude. 
Burning passion returns 
Only to be replaced by 
patience 

patience . . . 
Lofty individualism 
Closeness 
yet 

always 
a 

lonely 

vacuum. 

—Betty Lou Mumford 


Summer Jobs Availab; 


li 


In Europe 


Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
The American Student Informal 
Service, with headquarters 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
still accepting applications f,| 
U. S. college students who wi$i|' 
work in Europe this summer. -! 
ASIS can place students in teirl 
rary summer w r ork in Great j 
tain, France, Germany, SwitJ 
land, Italy, Spain, Sweden. f[ 
land, Norway, Luxembourg, r| 
gium, Holland Austria, Israel] 
Liechtenstein. j» e 

25,000 Openings EL 
ASIS has 25,000 job oper.ljL 
within categories that include 
sort hotel work, office work, {Ip 
tory work, hospital work, C ;p ( 
care work, ship work, construct| e 
work, farm work, sales work ;g t 
camp counseling work. \VaT n 
range to $400 a month for jj 
highest paying positions in Wfc ( 
Germany and the working eo:™; 
tions and hours are exactly 
same as those of the Europe^ 
with whom the students work^] 


most cases room and board 




“UNTITLED” 

Well Hell is Swell and we don’t 
care, 

we live on Booze and smokey air; 

Hell is Here, and the Badmen 
came 

to wreck the Earth and play a 
game 

of Killing birds that don’t like 
Booze 

and with Slogans: “We can’t lose,” 

“ban the People,” the World is 
Merry, 

so hang the Hangman, fat and 
hairy 

and come along, now, it ain’t 
Wrong, 

so get your Coat and sing our 
Song: 

He that bammer and 
then bails the nail, 
tebbles but bur-hand, 
to swin’ to fall, 
and die so. 

—Eden Delcher 

* * * 

Tracks 

Snow drifting blissfully to a pre¬ 
determined place. 

Tracks 

A soft, furry brown rabbit crouch¬ 
ing in the wood 

Then scurrying on . . . leaving 

Tracks 

A cold, hard soot-covered train 
hurries along its 

Tracks. 

Is there no comparison? 

Padded feet. 

Iron rivets. 

God’s world. 

Our world. 

—Betty Lou Mumford 


interesting. 

Here’s hoping that you’ll have 
an enjoyable holiday and come 
back in shape for many fine ac- 


provided free but if not, the 
dent worker lives independent];.^ 
the city where he is working. Jp 
any case living accommodate 
are prearranged. bj 

Orientation in Europe |j ( 
Every student placed in a sfr-i 
mer job in Europe attends a 5~^< 
orientation period in the Gr|n; 
Duchy of Luxembourg that Cjj 
eludes cultural orientation toimfia 
Germany, France, Belgium, Hq c 
land and Luxembourg, blackbc^f 
sessions, on the scene langu 
practice, and lectures given c c 
European university profess^ 
Although there is usually no ! .tf 
eign language requirement for q c 
jobs, students are given the Q! 
portunity to experience na$ e 
European situations during the^t 
ientation period. Blackboard 4n 
sions and talks cover such subjJL 
as how to save money while^ 0 
Europe, low cost transportat m < 
shopping discounts and inexp^ 
sive living accommodations. A: 
claims that this do-it-yourself pj- 
the scene method of preparalic go 
the only way to adjust rapidljK 
the European way of life. | e 
The ASIS, a non-profit orgaa 0 
zation in its eighth year of ojft c 
ation, also supplies job applica^j 
at no extra cost, with a compfl (] 
set of language records of Ip 
language of the countiy in whp^ 
the applicant will be working^) 
student pass allowing the be?, 
student discounts throughout E| e , 
ope, complete health and accic^ 
insurance while in Europe, anl^, 
comprehensive information serp n 
about living and traveling in e£ 0 . 
ope. at ' 

Travel Grants to $1,000 
The ASIS also offers tr«p r) 
grants that greatly reduce the A r( 
of the summer in Europe. Tfc^ r 
grants can range as high as $1 
depending upon individual circuit 
stances. Student applicants th< 
also free to make their own troj r( 
arrangements to and from Eur.f o: 
ASIS expects that a great n% e 
students participating in the d» 0] 
ter flights sponsored by tij m( 
school will want a summer jotp 0 
Europe. its 

The purpose of the ASIS s no 
mer-job-in-Europe program is jtic 
provide every college student v ^ 
the opportunity to see Europe on 
increase his cultural knowle 
through travel and at the & 


time to earn and save money. $ | 

dents with limited budgets wc ^ 
not otherwise be able to see E Fj 
ope. The student worker also 


a golden opportunity to acquir 
speaking knowledge of a fore 01 * 
language. p ri 

Students interested in sum- 
work in Europe should write 1 
Dept. V American Student In* lri( 
mation Service, 22 Avenue de 
Liberte, Luxembourg City, ^ 1 
Duchy of Luxambourg, for 
ASIS 36-page booklet which j; 
eludes a complete listing and 
scriptions, with photographs. n 
jobs available and job travel & 
applications. Send $2 for the be n 
let which will be returned by f 

mail. P° 

te] 


tivities, which will enlighten 
‘‘socially speaking.” 






















































